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a VERMONT AND THE VERMONTERS. 


The efforts made during the past year with|of Vermont are such hills; not rocky, bar- 
so much success, by the friends of a Rail-|ren, and covered with withered moss, but 
ike MM yoad tetween Burlington and Boston, have'/rich, fertile, and yielding bountiful crops of 
er caused many people to examine care-|grass and grain. ‘Travelers who cross the 
5 fully the condition and resources of our lit-/Green Mountain range where the ascent is 
tle state of Vermont, who would probably|almost unbroken for five miles, find at the 
nevér have done so; and, as is usually the|highest point to which they go, comfortable 
case, they have been agreeably disappointed. | farm houses, and well tultivated fields. No 
hove fmm "Tis not a little surprising to those who arejone will venture to call the soil of Vermont 
nyse acquainted with this highly interesting por-|poor, when he remembers that with less than 
tion of our country, to find even among intel-| half the population, she produces twice as 
ee ligent and well educated men the most sin-|much wheat, twice as much grain, and four 
pa. gular and extravagant notions in regard to|times as much wool as Massachusetts, not- 
vorl@m™ the state, its people and their customs; some|withstanding all her boasted industry and en- 
who have heard the Green Mountains spo-|terprise. 


ken of as being of considerable extent, at} There is scarcely a town in the state thro’ 





. once assume the idea that the inhabitants are| wien some one of its beautiful rivers does 
ia all perched upon the various summits, where, not flow, enriching the already fertile fields 
J.” assome wag had said, “asheep could not\and affording, through their numerous and 

| live without having its nose sharpened,” but|yaluable water privileges, a mine of wealth 
ssl these people who are continually looking so|to such as are inclined to improve the advan- 
ing high in the air in quest of mountains, seem|tages, which a bountiful Creator has placed 


Be to forget the established fact that where there|in their disposal; the enterprise of the in- 
are hills thére must necessarily be valleys ;| habitants has already put many of them to 
and the valleys of Vermont are such valleys ;|their proper use, and nothing but some easy 
the people of eastern Massachusetts may/mode of transportation to the seaboard is 
dream of the richness of the soil, but they|wanting, to make them all, ina like man- 


must take it out in dreaming, and the hills|ner, occupied. 
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In order to do justice to the products of 
Vermont we should look a little below the, 
surface ; we there‘find iron in the greatest 
abundance; copperas in any quantity ; mar-| 
ble in endless profusion, and of the various: 
specimens, from the snow-white stone of Ar-) 
lington and Castleton, to the beautiful ser-) 
pentine rock of Plymouth ; in some parts of 
the state there are barns and out-houses built| 
of marble ; of soapstone, granite, slate, &c. | 
there is an inexhaustible supply. 

The men of Vermont are worthy descend- 
ants of those noble patriots who, when their| 
beautiful state was known as the “ New! 
Hampshire Grants” bade the intruders from 
a neighboring colony begone, and follewed 
up this bidding with a feeling appeal to any 
who had the temerity to dare it; who after, 
in the war of the revolution, did all that men 
could doin favor of independence, and in! 
resistance to oppression ; the present gener- 
ation stands ready whenever the, occasion 
calls, to follow the example of their heroic 
fathers. They are active, enterprising, in- 
telligent and firm as their own green hills.' 








And the women of Vermont are nota 
whit behind the men; to be sure some of, 
them are not as well versed in all the ac-) 
complishments which custom has made a 
part of a city lady’s existence, as she is, 
but they can play “ Yankee Doodle” on the 
wash-tub, and they can embroider the heels 
of their husband’s stockings, and do many 
other things which few other’s than Vermont 
women can do. 

Such is the country and such are the peo-| 
ple to whom Boston will shortly be more, 
closely united by means of steam, and every 
Bostonian should feel itan honor to be ena- 
bled to assist so noble an undertaking. THe 
Vermonters, though fewer in number, and 
poorer in@pocket than their neighbors on the 
seaboard, seem to have taken hold of the 
project, feeling that “the Gods help those 
who help themselves,” and as they certainly 
merit success, they will doubtless meet 
with it. 
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lor canst thou mistrust the fond look she 


I feel my strength fail me ; but light is the | 


And, though I would join God’s worshiping davg! 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
Mother ! sweet mother ! my poor heart is brea 
Jo see thee thus mourn so sadly for me, 
And sooner I shall my last slumber be taking, = 
[ fain would delay, to be longer with thee. 


Thy greeting is now in the language of sorroy 


‘That once would delight me w ith accents of | 

And the smiles that at times thy worn features 
borrow, 

But the pain of awaking them bitterly prove | 


‘Oh, why art thou changed? Is thy child less , 


dearing, | | 
That thus she is chiding the tears from thine eves | 
is Wen 
To tell thee what thoughts 1 in her bosom aris: 


Forgive me, swee®mother,—I would not distrec 
thee, 
Or doubt an affection so true as thine own : 
And long may the spirit in yonder land bless th 
When the bird thou hast cherished hath thi)»; 


ward flown. 


I know that my days on this fair earth are closing 
‘That the glow on my cheek but betokens decay 

| Like the flower that seemingly fair is reposing, © 
Though slowly within it is passing away. 


yurds 
That Fate could j impose, were it only on me ; 

But, mother, though glory itself is the guerdon, 
I turn from the thoughi, and cling closer to 1! 


? 
nh 


My dreams are of heaven,—its beauties unveil ing 
Invite me to wander aad taste of their 

But sudden I see thee, and love then assailing, 
O’ershadows yon region while thou art in this! 


bs ° 
bliss ; 


I hear the glad hymns from the side of still waters, 
That angels are tuning to welcome the blest : 
ters, , 
While thou art all lonely, could I be at rest ? 


Ah, mother ! how happy *twould be if together 
We journeyed away from this valley of tears, 

And blending our hearts in communion forever, 
We know not a grief, with no cause for our fears 


But should it be willed that I enter before thee 
The portal of darkness that leads us on high, 

My spirit unfettered will soon hover o’er thee 

* And thou wilt be conscious thy child is stil] nigh 
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QvUAKER’S itidbs: ibis time since. 
sailor on one of the wharves was swear! 
most boisterously, when one of the Societ ) 
of Friends passing along, accosted him v: 
pleasantly, and said, “swear away, friend. 
swear away, till thee gets all that bad stuil 
out of thee, for thee can never go to heave! 
with that stuff in thy heart.” The sailor with 
a look of astonishment and shame bowed 
the honest Quaker and retired. 


———— 
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FALSE PRIDE; 
OR, 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


BY MISS G. H. SHERBURNE. 





; 
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CHAPTER I. | 

It was on aclear, bright autumnal evening 
‘hat a young man might be seen seated ata 
window of the Astor House, Broadway, gaz- 
‘og abstractly on the gay throng passing be- 
neath. Many long years had elapsed since 
Ernest Allston had bade adieu to New 
York, the city of his birth ; deprived in ear- 
ly youth of a tender mother, heft place was 
syon filled by one stern and eold, whose cal- 
culating, ambitious sprit was illy fitted to 
hold communion with the tender heart of 
the sensitive, enthusiastic boy. The father, 
who so soon found a solace for the loss of his 
lovely wife, wasthe descendant of a proud 
family in Virginia. He was ofa cold, rigid 
nature, deeming a kind word or caress a 
waste of time and language; and when he 
married again, it was not forlove, but to ob- 
tain one Who would receive his guests, su- 
perintend his splendid household, and daily 
exhibit her costly dressed person in his 
handsome carriage—and the widow +l'emple 
was well calculated to fill this important of- 
fice; so with a little orphan niece, Florence, | 
she was duly installed in the place of the re- | 
fined, lovely Mrs. Allston. The morning 
sun shone brightly in the breakfast room— 
every thing was in prime ofder—each chair 
and table seemed to know its place—nota 
speck was visible on the bright furniture— | 
Ernest, who had followed up the custom of 
his mother in garnishing the table each mor-_ 
ning with fresh dewy flowers, soon had the, 
satisfaction of seeing his offering thrown 
through the window as “ vile weeds”—even | 
the Canaries in the window seemed to war- | 
ble with less spirit, as if missing the caress- | 
ing hand which was wont to garnish their) 
cages. Ernest satonalow chair near an) 
open window which !ooked upon the garden 
—the sofi, sweet air swept gracefully his 
flushed cheek, and played with the long) 
brown locks which hung around his high, | 
open brow—the little Florence St. Clair was | 
seated in his lap, and his face rested on her 
young head, bright tears fell from his dark 





eyes and laid like diamonds among the long , tied him from his reverie. 
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Krnest, repulsed by the harshness of Mrs. 
Allsten and the coldness of his father, en- 
iwined his affections, like the tendrils of the 


vine, around the innocent heart of the fairy- 
‘like child. His tears continued to flow un- 


repressed—tears wrung from a too sensitive 
heart. How lone he remained there, he 
knew not, until the shrill voice of Mrs. Alls- 
ton calling her niece aroused him. — Hastily 
clasping the fair child to his breast, and pres- 
sing his lips to her damask cheek, he sought 
his chamber, to make preparations for his 


journey. His father had that morning an- 


nounced his intention of sending him to Eu- 


rope, under the protection of a friend who 
Continent a place of resi- 
dence for some years. Having directed a 
servant to take his trunks tothe next coach 
stand, he prepared witha pale cheek and 
throbbing brow to leave the home of his 
childhood. He once more visited the room 
(now unoccupied) where his sainted mother 
used to kiss and bless him when he would 
bound in her chamber with his welcome of- 
fering of flowers. He remembered how the 
big tears would stand in her mild blue eyes, 


| 
was tomake the 


and course down those pale, pale cheeks, as, 
while wreathing her slender fingers in his 


thick wavy locks, she would speak to him of 
holy things and the Saviour whom she would 
soon join in Heaven. And how meekly she 
bore her sufferings! And then he remem- 
bered with a swelling heart how sweetly she 
resigned her life—the solemn faces around— 
the dim-lighted rooms—the sobs of her 
friends—his own anguish as he gazed upon 
the pale, sweet face, with the Spring flowers 
in her hand, which he himself had placed 
there—the heavy tread and coarse voices of 
the men as they bore her coffin from the 
house—the grassy, quict grave-yard, with 
the faint breath of the violets and lilies min- 


'gling with the dank scene of the fresh earth 


—ihe solemn voice of the clergyman as he 
repedted the prayers—and the dull, hollow 
sound of the clods as they fell on her last 
narrow resting-place—and lastof all, the 
sickening anguish of his boyish heart, when 
he returned to that desolate home, no more 
to be brightened by her smile and tender 
olance. He remembered all this with a heart 
almost breaking, and heavy s@bs bursting 
from an overcharged breast. ime passed 
on unheeded, until the voice of his step- 
mother, as she returned from her drive, star- 
A few moments 


golden curls. She was a fair, tender child, | more, and he had bade farewell to the mem- 


graceful and bending as a tender flower, and 


bers of the household, and was on his way 
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to rejoin his future companion on board the 


eae a one 


-herhither. I was then a poor little o,, 


packet, which was to sail on the ensuing girl. There Ernest lived, and oh! Ca;, 


morning. 


sessions. Mrs. Allston, accompanied by her 


niece, had left the city for the South, to re- 
Ernest, whose | 


side with arich relative. 
heart yearned to once more behold the beau- 


| how fondly my childish heart clung to } 

Eight years saw him once more on Amer- , 
ican soil, recalled by the death of his father | 
who had left his son sole heir to all his pos- 


He would tell me about his beautiful yy)), 
er, and we would sit in her room, which w», 
never occupied—and he would tell me abo», 
her death and his own anguish—and 5»... 
times he would get permission to take me . 
her grave, to water the flowers and listen ,, 


r | the birds singing in the tall trees, which wa-. 
tiful Florence, spent some months in the’ 


ed their branches over the grassy moun. 


Southern States, endeavoring to find them, | I childishly imagined the sky over that . 


but being unsuccessful, he returned to New 
York, and many atimid glance was cast from 


hotel window. 


CHAPTER IU. 
“ Caroline, do tell me the name of that gen- 
tleman you were talking to last night. He 
is very handsome, and has such an air dis- 





tingue. He must be a foreigner.” 

“Which handsome one do yon allude to, 
ma chere? The men are all so handsome 
in the nineteenth century that one must 
know their names to designate them. Do 
you mean young Lewis, just from Europe?” 

“Nonsense, Caroline; he has carroty 
hair.” 

“Well, then, Alexander Lee, with the 
splendid teeth.” 

“ Yes, and a very wry mouth, well calcu- 
lated to display them! No, no!” 

“Oh, you surely mean Ned Grundy, the 
heir to the immense estate ?” . 

“Pshaw! Caroline, you are incorrigible! 
Indeed, I am not jesting. This man is tall 
and slender—high white brow, shadowed by 





to attend the funeral, and the next day 
were on our way to Georgia, to join a weal. 

thy but eccentric old lady, who was a distant 
connection. After a short residence there, 
the old lady died, leaving me all of her large ) 
fortune, with this condition, that I shouid | 
change my name of Florence St. Clair to tha: 

of Bridget Dubs, her own.” , 








heavy masses of chestnut wavy hair, seem- | 


| cluded spot to be of a deeper blue, and 4h, 
: ‘sun seemed to shine more brightly. — 1),, 
bright eyes at the handsome stranger in the | 


was many years ago, dear Caroline, bu: | 


shall neverforget those ‘ green spots in mem. 
ory’s waste” At length his father sent | 


to Europe; and how eagerly did I strive 4 


attain knowledge that I might win his praise 
when he returned. Mais, helas! his {athe 
died, leaving him sole heir, which so inceys. 
ed my aunt that she left the house, refusjp¢ 


Clair?” seagerly interrupted her friend. 

‘¢ Why the name is as familiar to me as my 

own. Ernest Allston has frequently spoken Hm, 
to me of a sweet little girl of that name, HM: 
who was his companion in youth, and whom Hq 
he has tried in vain to find since his return. Hy 
But proceed.” 


| 
“Cap it be that you are Florence Si, ) 
‘ 
1 


“ | have but little to say,” continued Brid- 


ing, in some lights, as if it had caught and | get; “I cared but little for my money, and 


retained some straggling rays of the sun-| 


oline, now you must remember ? ” 


preferred my own home to the well-filled col- 

beam—his eyes very large, dark, and with | fer destined to be mine, but I was overruled 

a soft, pensive expression—a straight, Greek | by my aunt, and forced to mene renounce 

nose—and his short curved upper lip, shaded | my name for the euphonious one 

by a delicate dark moustache. Surely, Car-| My aunt, having had the country-house new: 
f 'ly painted, one day ascended a scaffolding to 


“ Yes, Bridget, who would not after such | speak toa workman—descending, she missed 


now bear. 


7 oo =o oF 


a glowing description? He is no less a per- | her footing, fell, and dislocating her limbs, 
son than the talented, wealthy Ernest Alls-| expired in a few weeks from her injuries. In 
ton, the ‘ bright particular star’ in our hemii-| the event of my refusing to comply with the 


sphere of fashion. 
start, deargBridget ?” 


But why that sudden | conditions of the will, the property would go 
to a very poor, but worthy family, residing 


; 
“Tis nothing,” replied the fair girl; “a|near. "“I'was then, Caroline, | became ac- Hie 
t! 


oline, 


of the marriage of my aunt to Mr. Aliston, 





but I did not tell you of my accompanying | and loved,” said Miss Somers, as she alle 





sharp pain in my head; ’tis over now. Car-| quainted with your kind guardian, who, tak- 
bade withheld one secret from you,|ing compassion on my unprotected situation, He 
which I will now disclose. I have told you| brought me to stay with you.” 


“ Where you will ever be dearly cherished 
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ionately kissed the lovely girl before her. 
Then seating herself in a large fauteuzl, and 
‘joined in the mazy dance or graceful waltz 


assuming an attitude of great dignity, sh 


-ontinued—“I have an idea—now do not 


look so impertinently surprised, for I assure 
you this is not a common one ; I am resolv- 
od that this little romance shall end in love 
and marriage. Ernest Allston shall fall in 
love with you, and with your new soubrigquet, 
he shall not know that his little Florence 
and the graceful, bewitching, divine Bridget 
are one and the same person. Having known 
him ever since his return, I understand his 
character. He has many silly peculiarities, 
among which he detests an ugly sounding 
name, or aught approaching to plebeianism. 
He was saucy enough once to tell me he 
jisliked the quickness of a dark eye ; and for 
this I and my brunette face vowed ven- 
seance. My revenge, m’ amie, shall be to 
force him to recant his prejudices, love the 
pame of Bridget, and worship its owner.” 


“But, indeed, Caroline,” rejoined her 


friend, “I should like very much to meet 
Ernest and let him know that I am Florence 
—ithe same affectionate Florence he knew 
and loved in happy days of yore. Ah, Car- 
oline, 1 must tell him all.” 

“And spoil my little romance,” said her. 
igay companion. ‘“ Notso, ma belle ; think' 
of your triumph in bringing to your feet one 
who will be disposed to avoid you on hearing 
your name ; but only let him gaze a moment 
in those dark blue eyes, admire the blushing’ 
tint of your cheek, peep at those pearly teeth 
encaged in those coral lips, hear your sweet 
voice, and, if he is net conquered, I'll marry 
young Lewis with the locks of gold. Yes, 
lil wager myself and my fortune. So now, 
dear Bridget, yield a sweet consent.” 

“ Do with me as you will, Caroline,” an-' 
swered Bridget, affectionately. “ You well 
know I cannot withstand your entreaties 
and the coaxing expression of those big black. 
eyes,” j 

“Well, now, my dear, youumust! 
prettiest attire. ‘To-night you will: 
M.'s soirie, and you shall be. presen 
Ernest.” wii: " 

Twas a glorious Wight—slillk, ealm and 
cold, the full moon cleamed from her cloud- 
ess path through the starry heavensjand the 
chill night wind wailed and sobbed Paromnd, 
the corners like some troubled spirit—sot 
% music and revelry issued from the spl4 
‘id mansion in one of the numerous ave- 
mes leading from Broadway, as its wide 
‘oors opened to give ingress to the beauty 
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and fashion of New York. The superb 
rooms were well nigh filled, and many had 


ere Ernest Allston entered. He was imme- 
diately accosted bya maneuvring mother, 
who, having five marriageable daughters, 
seized his unwilling arm and carried him off 
in triumph to a neighboring lounge, with— 
“| protest, Mr. Allston, it is quite refreshing 
to gaze upon an inteliectual face, after book- 
at so Many inanimate fops who infest fash- 
ionable society. My daughters never en- 
courage them. Seraphina devotes'her time 


to music, which you know somebody calls 
the ‘food of love!’ He! he! he! Sweet 

; . . ae 4 
cirl! She isso sensitive, so tender! But 


there’s Diana, my second, she is quite oppo- 
site—dotes on horses, leaps five barred gates 
—quite a litthe Amazon, though domestic 
and gentle withal! And my Amanda Mal- 
vina, always writing, quite a little poetess in 
her way. Did you ever read her lines on 
the Death of a Blue-bottlhe Fly which she 
rescued from a spider’s nest? I assure you 
they are quite pathetic. She has quite a 
large volume ‘in manuscript, which 1 will 
send you to-morrow. She dabblesa great 
deal in polite literatare. But Georgiana is 
fast becoming a—”’ 

“My dear madam,” hastily interrupted 
Allston, * be kind enough to tell me the name 
of that young lady with locks of gold, nearly 
opposite, in white.” 

“ Oh,” simpered the gratified mother, 
“that is my youngest pet, mma Frances. 
Malicious people say her hair is red; but as 
you have poetically called them locks of 
gol\l—” 

“You mistake me, madam,” again inter- 
rupted Ernest; “Jam perfectly acquainted 
with the person of your accomplished daugh- 
ter. The lady J allude to stands beneath the 
centre chandelier: she wears a pearl brace- 
let on her snowy arm.” 

“Ah, I understand sir,” replied the dis- 
“She is some compan- 
ion or protege of that strange, odd girl, Car- 
oline Somers. Some say she is an_ heiress, 
jut entre nous, it is only a report raised 
among themselves to get her a husband. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Allston, that Miss 
Somers’ guardian, Mr. Ellerslie, is @ ver 
nge person to allow his ward such liber- 

My daughters are the personification of 


prudence ' And here she turned her lead- 


¢ 


colored eyes piously to the ceiling ; her weak 


pattering voice still sounded in fhe ears of 
Ernest, though he comprehended not a word 
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she was saying. He sat with a crimson|a thought to the dark, melancholy eyes, ; 
glow mantling in his cheek, gazing on the|sweet, sad smile of Ernest, she cast one p 
unconscious Bridget; the full light of the|glance to the sinking moon—and soon thos. 
chandelier fell round her, leaving her exqui-|long, silky lashes were resting peacefully 
site face ina half shadow; her rich hair,|the fair young cheek, as she sank ina ve, 
like threads of gold, fell in luxurious ringlets |slamber. 

on her white neck, half confined, half escap-| Other eyes were also looking on the py 
ing from a string of pearls. Ashe gazed he|moon that night. Ernest Allston, after 
muttered—* It must be her—it is my Flor-\ing long on the waning queen of night, « 
ence St. Clair! Heavens! how beautiful!ied his curtains, opened his esecritoir, 
how graceful she is—refined and modest, as' wrote a long letter, of which the follow; 














her tasteful dress denotes. Sweet Florence! is an extract : 
how well I remember that sweet expres-| “I have but just returned, mon ami, 





sion! ” and he started _up in search of Miss/one of those tiresome assemblies, in w! 


Somers, when the gay girl suddenly joined!suffer myself to be drawn solely fro 
Bridget, whispering something which caused! yearning to hear of or see Florence. HH 
the tell-tale blood to tinge her fair brow.|to, Hal, [have returned disheartened, di 
As Ernest approached the friends, his usual pointed. Among the many fair beings yw, 
self-possession deserted him, and for the first crowd the halls of fashion, I bave ne 
time in his life he made an awkward bow as!covered one bearing the least resemblance: 


“ 
Be ! 
] i.) 


he confusedly replied to the gay salutation|my ideal of beauty, the graceful little }'lp. 








































of Caroline, who continued chattering on aleence. But to-night, Hal—to-niglit, | | 
thousand subjects, seemingly unmindful ofjmoment experienced new, strange en 
the deepening blushes of Bridect or the! After being ennuyer to death by a ted) 
speaking glances of Ernest. Suddenty,as| woman, who persisted in recapitulating to me 
if recollecting herself, she cried, “ Do, good the respective merits of her faded daughters 
people, pardon my negligence. Bridget, al-|an opening in the gay throng discl 
low me to present Mr. Allston. And now my view, my dazzled view, the most exqui- 
make yourself very agreeable, Mr. Allston,|sitely beautiful being I ever heheld. D. 
for this is Miss Bridget Dubs’ first party. Iismile, Hal; I think Isee the mischi 
must rejoin my partner; au revoir. “*  ltwinkle in your mirth-loving eye, as yo fi 
i Bridget !” mentally ejaculated Ernest, /say, “ Caught at last.” Patience, mon ani, i 
inamazement. “Whatcan she mean by/until you hear the denouement, 1 cannot de fl 
such an atrocious name? Dubs! Heavens'!scribe her. What pencil or brush could do 
And thus are my fond expectations again justice to those massy waves of hair, falling 
blasted. Florence! Florence ! art thou for- like burnished gold around that brow of P»- 
ever lost to me!” Vhile these thoughts/rian whiteness? Who could look into t! 
are passing through the mind of Ernest,jclear depths of those deep, dark, ¢! 
Bridget stood in the most painful embarrass-|blue eyes, and not fal! at the tiny feet in aé- 
ment, her blushes dying her face, neck, and'oration ? And that cheek, Hal! Roses were 
even arms, with a ruddy hue, which united/too common, too tame a comparison—tley 
to her air of confusion, made her appear the jrather resemble the delicate blushing tint of] 
rustic milkmaid. Allston relieved her, and|the sea-shell. And that petite mouth, will 
hastily murmuring something about the heat,|dimpling rose-bud lips and pearly teeth! bu 
she sought Caroline, who, touched by her ev-|patience, mon ami, lam not in love yl. 
ident distress, complied with her wish to re-| Hale@i have witnessed and wondered « 
turn home. "| muy gasouciance at Lady Mary’s sozrees, whet 
"T'was past midnight—the wasting moon|the spipituel Helene conquered every heat 
east a sickly gleam in the chamber of Brid-|/You have seen me talk for hours, unmoved, 
get—a faint fragrance of rare flowers per-| with the lovely Lady Ellen! And how m« 
fumed the air from the rich bouguet which ny times have you stvled me uz amant sia 
laid crushed upon the crimson carpet—the| when pe Paris world gave me to Ame® 
heavy curtains were looped back from th , ! But, by Heavens! my chee 
windows—and the lovely girl, in her ball fprned like a ‘frightened schoolboy, and 
room attire, with her rich hair swept back} y heart palpitated like a dedutant abou 
from her brow, gazed pensively on the dark-|+o face an array of opera glasses leveled '¥ 
ening sky. More bitterly than ever did sheja set of merciless critics ! I eagerly inqui'® 
regret her change of name; and after giving lof my, prating neighbor the name of this 
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ver, who informed me that she was a 
vege. Think of that, Wilmer—a proteze 


ited my mother’s grave: she prefered the 
sha dy y, quiet chur c hyard to ‘the cold, dank 


‘Miss Somers,a pleasant girl of my ac- family tomb. I foun dit as I] left it years ago. 


sintance. lrose to seek ‘the dark- -eyed 
h sroline, When she suddenly made her Ans 


srance by the side of my Hebe. With my 


It was a delicious spring evening—the oTas- 


ym ound wi 8 covere dy with sweet lilies and 
violets—and deem me not weak, Harry, but 


-ystomed impertinence, ‘I made my way to: my eed heart was bowed down at the re- 


be spot W here they stood ; and | wouk { defy 
, Wilmer, to recognize Ernest Allston in 


| aed country bumpkin, who made his 


collection of a mother’s love. and irrepressi- 
le tears gushed from my eyes, and I sobbed 
like a very child. I found, on inquiry, that 


wkward, blushing bow at the shrine ofja stranger had been for some time paying a 


guty. The gay Caroline engaged me in 
hie the loved, familiar sound of Flor- 
nee, until, as if suddenly recalling her 
end to mind, she, ina distinct voice—at- 
ation, Hal presented me to her friend 
BRIDGET Duss! and requested me to enter- 
o her, as this was her first party. Shades 
Venus! And thus was I rudely awaken- 
‘fom my dream! J, who had so fondly 
pagined that in this girl I beheld the object 
my search—I, who “thought I saw the ten- 
bad ripened i in the half blown flower—to | 
wwe my airy visions thus dispelled by the} 


“i of that atrocious appellation ! * And 


enthe coolness of Miss Somers, in re- 
esting me to exert myself, for this peace 
village rusticity! But as I knew not the | 
lative merits of cows and sheep, and _ hay- 


sno crook, | couid not well act a Corydon | 


rthis Phillis. I stood stupified! I dread- 
to see those beautiful lips part, lest they 
ould give utterance to some sentence in ac- 
tdance with that name— 


‘Angels and ministers of grace defend us !’ 


The poor girl stood blushing for a mo- 
at, and then vanished among the crowd. 
fer all, Hal, I am half disposed to give up 
jvain search for Florence. ‘The beautiful 


ild may have degenerated into the coarse 


pen =or, what is worse, her cuileless na- 
emay have become perverted by inter- | 
pe with the world; and the innocent! 


tI loved the little prattler, with her| 


0s; for mine have been the grave of my 
sat And now, mon cher Wilmer, I’ve a 

juest to make Do not defer your sail over 
focean, but come now, and with your| 
ily smile, kind words, ahd constant| 
tudship, chase from my brain the cobwebs | 


Since my return to my native land. An- | 


ersation, regardless of my rar -tm 


asa be at ixeartless, frivolous coquette. | b 


et, ready sympathy for my early woes!) 
that dreams were not vain, fleeting illu. | nes 


hisanthropy, which have been collecting | 


| ( iarterly sum to garnish the grave with the 

) t] Sa ] } ©) Hal ‘ m 

lowers my motoner loved Dest, ai, can it 

l ‘lorence who thus reveres her memory 

formy sake? Helas! I fear not. Flor. 

ence is forever lostto me! Dear Wilmer, I 
nish my sheet with, come—come!” 


CHAPTER III. 

“And now, Allston, confess I am your 
friend, en verili No sooner was your let. 
ter recived, than I made immediate prepa- 
rations for crossing the old Atlantic; and 


| thanks to Neptune’s good. humor, here I am 


1) 








Te! 

| “And welcome a thousand times,” said 
| Ernest, affectionate ly. «Still the same Har- 
ry Wilmer, | see ! Stull the sume cenerous, 
sel{-denying fellow, who won my heart after 


an hour’s acquaintance, sailing down the 
i . " ‘ 
thine! Here’s to our friendship, Harry! 


,| May it, like the sacred lamp of Vesta’s tem- 


| ple, be ever bright, undying and pure!” 

a & 
Bay And Imay add, Ernest,” replied Wil- 
| mer, ref filling his glass, “ here’s to the wild 
flower, Miss Bridget? By sore! glancing 
‘through the window, ‘that must be her now. 


| Yon lady answers to the glowing description 
d i 


vou gave me of her.”* Alliston followed the 


ection of his friend’s eye, and descried the 
lovely girl crossing Broadway, gayly con- 
versing with a gentleman, also accompanied 
ib 'y the sparkling, vivacious Caroline. “ Al- 
though Miss Dubs is unquestionably very 
autiful,” said Harry, “yet I must confess I 


"a as Miss Somers’ appe arance more, 
hal a Treg: il br row and qu¢ enly step! kr- 
, | believe I am in love, She is a splen- 


did. creature. The little one is ve ry lovely, 
‘too. Ernest, there is nothing plebeian about 
| her-—one so fair never yet had ionoble blood 
flowing in her veins. Why not woo and 
win her; man, and lose her name in your 
mane You cal! her uncultivated, wild, and 

i you confess you have idenidell her ! i 
rota not consider you a competent judge. 


this serawl in propria persona. I have | Why the very name of Bridget sounds sweet 
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coupled with the visions of loweliness with | dewy, damp night, to see the Falls of Nj, 
which my eyes were but now greeted.” ra by moonlight.” 

* Dear Wilmer, ‘tis impossible. Several “ Oh, forgive me, my kind friend. | y 
times I have. been on the point of addressing | not let you come now. Leave me here {or , 
her, but her abominable name prevented me ;| little while. I will sit in that snug little coy. 
hesides I might learn to love her—and how/| ner and make love to Cynthia, and then | 
could I through life call my wife Bridget or| will join you, and we will havea game 
Biddy ? Never!” ‘backgammon. I assure you I shall not tai, 

“ Positively, Ernest, you are as romantic cold.” 
as the most love-sick girl in a boarding-| Anda light, graceful figure glided swij\, 
school! By Jove, your froideur chills me !\ by the dark corner in which Ernest was 1. 
‘What's in a name?’ as Wil! Shakspeare | clining, and seated herself at the further en) 
says.” of the colonnade. 

You cannot move me, Wilmer; andnow, Ernest, after reflecting for some momen 
what shall we do with ourselves? I con-/| on the sentiments he had just heard uttered 
template leaving town to-morrow. Shall we|and which were so congenial to his ow 
go tothe Lakes? All the world is at Sara-| ideas, rose, and taking a few turns, approach 
toga, and I detest a crowd.” ed the motionless form before him, with » 

“ Sodo not 1,” replied Wilmer: “I love| involuntary wish to see the face of the {ij 
crewds, more especially when they are|enthusiast. Ashe drew near, she turned 
composed of beautiful women. TI love fine| her head, and aray of the moon fell upo 
scenery,too. But before Isee Paradise, I the beautiful features of Bridget Dubs. ke. 
would” like to take a peep at the angels.|cognizing him she gracefully bowed, whid 
So my dear fellow, I’m for Saratoga. What ‘he returned, and made some remark u; 
say you?” | the beauty of the night. A long pause ep. 

* Any thing you wish, dear Harry: Iamjsued; Florence being busily engaged 
a selfish 





animalat the best! Come, we/ tearing to piecesa lovely rose, and Erne 
will take a drive to the Abbey at Blooming- ‘equally as earnest in the destruction of 
dale.” branch of eglantine which found its way tx 
It was a delicate moonlight evening in Au- | tween the pillars. Suddenly both were stan 
gust. Ernest Allston, gazing idly on the|led by a gay voice approaching them, an 
gay bevy of fashionables in the ball-room at | Caroline Somers, followed by Harry Wilme 
Congress Hall, left Wilmer deeply engaged | stood before them, saying, “ What laggarl 
in flirting with a lovely Southerner, and | are here, who thus desert our train to-night 
sauntered out on the long colonnade; throw-| Mr. Wilmer, pray draw aside yon leafy cw 
ing himself on a bench, his reverie was soon | tain. and let the prying moon discover th 
broken by a soft musical voice, exclaiming—| traitors, What? Mr. Allston!  Star-ga 
“Oh, do, dear sir, join me ina ramble to-|ing,] presume! Pray, what astronomi 
night. I do not feel in the least fatigued by | discoveries do you intend enlightening 
our journey. What a heavenly night!) world with? And you, fair one, with go 
How deliciously this sweet breeze cools my | den locks, come forth from your dark nook 
burning brow! I often feel on such a night| we will explore the mysteries of yon (a 
as this an indescribable sensation—an un-|pine grove. Nay, no refusal—I am que 
earthly happiness, which pervades my breast | to-night, and will be obeyed. Sir Knigitt 
and causes every chord to ring responsive. | the Rueful Phiz, lead forth the lady, # 
I fancy each light, fleecy cloud to be an an-| you,” turning to Wilmer, “shall be my 
gel form, until the whole heavens seemed |tendant.” And the next moment the 
peopled with bright creatures of my imagi-| girl was’gliding over the soft dewy sm" 
nation. How exquisitely the moon tips| merrily conversing with the admiring Va 
with silver the tops of those dark pine trees, | mer, followed by Allston and his silent co 
seeming to cast a frosty net-work over each|panion. The former, as he felt the tree 
branch ! Come, dear sir, will you not walk | ling little hand laid ligbtly on his arm, ye 
with me?” ned to clasp it to hi heart, and there, bene 
“T must’confess, my dear,” replied her|the starry héavens, call her all his own; ' 
eompanion, “ that though your description is | then came the remembrance of her plebe 
very alluring, yet even your romance cannot| name, and with it sterner reflections. 
drive away the recollection of the rheuma-|called to his mind a family in the cov! 
tism I had after you dragged me out. one | beneath whose roof be had once sought ™ 
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pering gitls—the clownish boys—the fat old 


other, with a blackened pipe between her 


. ackered lips—and the rough, sun-burnt far- 
‘ors Ml mer, in his home-spun coat! Such, he im-| 


afectation acquired at a boarding-school, and 


tations were suddenly ended by a gay “ good 


a hotel door, and he found himself standing 
enef alone by Wilmer’s side, having performed 
tered ft the whole walk withouta word being ex- 
ownage changed between himself and Bridget. Pas- 
coach sing his arm through Wilmer’s, he said— 


h of My friend, I must leave this place to-mor- 


> foi row. To gratify you, lhave endured this! 


urns vain crowd for some weeks: now I must 
val have solitude.” 


Rew “Leave to-morrow,” repeated Wilmer, 
whic “Impossible! I have a thousand engage- | 


upoumm ments to prevent me. Iam to present Miss 
cola Somers with her glass of water at sun rise— 


ed idlat eleven 1 am to practice that new song with | 
Erneofam the lovely Kate—at twelve I ride with Loui-. 


n of qgsa—at six Iam to teach Jane the language 
ay bef of Flowers, and admire the moon with Miss 
star Somers the rest of the evening. So you 


n, anf perceive, my dear fellow, the multiplicity of 


'ilmefmm my engagements will preclude my leaving 
cconiamm dear, noisy Saratoga to-morrow. By the 
way, Ernest, have- you ever noticed the 
length of Caroline’s eye-lashes? What a 
singularly sweet expression rests in those 
magnificent eyes when she raises them to 
me’s face! By Jove, she isa splendid crea- 
wre! But, Ernest, where the deuce are you 
going? J imagine’ these walls are too im- 
pregnable to give egress to your form of 
mortal mould, though, perchance the fairy- 
like Bridget would perceive no difficulty.” 


“ Bridget,” said Allston. “ Yes, my friend, 
tis of her I would speak. Harry, I love that 
girli—worship her! Her very presence sends 
a thrill through every nerve! She is the 
beau ideal of my dreams of beauty. I shall 
never be happy without her. But, Hal, she 
can never be mine. I can never unite my 
name with one so lowly. And knowing of 
my wealth, how shall I know but that she 
would be governed by mercenary motives.” 

“Now, shame on you, Ernest Allston,” 
cried Wilmer, indignantly, “for such vile 
thoughts; As well might you accuse an an- 
gel of sordid praca Upon my soul, 
3—2 
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rer from @ sudden storm—the boydenish, sim- | 


‘eal agined, would be the relations of the fair be- 
en [MM ing by his side ; and so strong was his pride 
eo of MM that he at length came to the conclusion that 
tule lf her love for the beauties of nature was an 


her enthusiasm, sickly sentiment. His medi- 


night” from Caroline, as she left them at the’ 
5 





At ~~ - —— 


loved I not a dark eye and a raven tress, 
1 would lay my heart at her feet, even 
though deeming myself unworthy so rare a 
prize.” 

“Enough, Harry! I am half crazed with 
my. conflicting emotions. Suffice it that I 
leave Saratoga to-morrow; and Wilmer, as 
I seek solitude, we will part here, and meet 
at the Astor House in September. And now, 
my dearest friend, farewell! I shall be oft 
to-morrow ere the stars have faded from the 
skies.” 

“Now, Ernest, do not go,” said Harry 
affectionately, pressing his friend’s hand. 
“ Conquer these idle prejudices. Let not 
your noble nature be so warped by your false 
pride! But you do not love this girl, Ernest, 
or you would never leave her; ‘tis but a pas- 
‘sing fancy. I tell you,if you truly loved, no 
earthly power could turn you from the track. 


What is the “pomp and circumstance” of 


the world in comparison to one’s private hap- 
piness ! Loved | the lowest woman on earth, 
and that woman were possessed of honor, 
intellect, taste, and beauty, 1 would make 
her my wife, raise her to my station, and 
loveand honor her, in defiance of the opin- 
ion of an indifferent, heartless world. And 
for this I love America, where all are free to 
worship the idol on their own altar—where 
the heart is left to obey its own natural dic- 
tates—and where a youthful, innocent girl is 
not sold, bartered for vile gold. Allston, 
stay! Bridget is beautiful—exquisitely beau- 
tiful—artless, intellectual, with a highly cul- 
tivated mind. ‘This i learned during our 
short intercourse, and yet you would risk 
your happiness for the mere sounding of a 
name, and a chimerical idea of plebeianism.” 

“ Wilmer, 1] thank you for your kindly 
meant advice, but I am the best guardian of 
my own happiness. To-morrow I shall 
leave, and if time and distance fail in extin- 
guishing this passion, then, Hal, I will prom- 


}ise you to woo, and,if possible, win her; 


and now, Hal, once more, farewell! You 
shail hear soon from me. God bless you 
ever!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

A year had passed swiftly away. Again 
the walls of Congress Hall echoed with the 
merry voices of the Saratoga frequenters ; 
craceful forms mingled in the mazy dance, 
and every eye was bright with happiness. 
But in a far corner of the long colonnade sat 
a slight bending form, her head resting 





against a pillar, while the pale rays of the 
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silvery moon stole in through the interlacing | 
vines and rested on the fair brow, and the. 


te 


morbid, gloomy, and my heart was fast cles 
ing against all kindly impulses, when op, 


playful zephyr toyed with the long shinffig eventiul day my father brought home a bri, 
ringlets which rested on her snowy neck. At; —a gay, dashing, bold-eyed woman, accoy, 


her side was one who gazed an hier long and| panied by a sweet, fairy-like child. 


silently. Atlength he spoke—his accents | 
were musical, but very low—yet they reach- | 
ed her ear and sank deep in her heart. 

“ You will then forgive me—forgive my 
neglect, my coldness—nay, my rudeness ?”’| 

“Can you doubt it?” answered the fair 
girl, as shetimidly raised her large blue eyes 
to his. 

“ Thanks, many thanks,” rejoined her 
companion, pressing to his lips the passive 
hand; ‘and now, with your kind permis- 
sion, 1 will make you my confessor. I will 
lay bare to you my heart, and drag forth 
from its inmost recesses the rubbish that has 
been for years accufnulating there. I throw 
myself upon your mercy. I know you will 
be lenient in your sentence. But first I will 
seat myself on this cushion at your feet; for 
Iam very modest, and these prying moon- 
beams might disclose my tell-tale blushes. 
Now if you smile so very wickedly I shall 
not go on; for I assure youa man can blush, 
en verite. It is a painful thing for me to re- 
trospect the past. There are very many 


a reminiscences connected with my 
ife 


early lile—many emotions which have long | 
lain dormant. My father, who has long since 
been gathered to his forefathers, was a stern, 
austere man, whose chilly manner eflectual- 
ly checked the growth of affection on my 
part, and [ poured the wealth of my love in 
my mother’s breast—my gentle, kind moth- 
er. Even now I feel a thousand tender feel- 
ings gushing from my heart, as I remember 
her soft, winning manners. * * 

* None can know how fondly I 
loved her. But she, too, died. Perhaps 
you have a mother whom you love, and can 
cn my loneliness, my misery at her 
death! ” 

The rich color deserted the cheek of his 
listener, as she replied, “ I too am an orphan.” 
Here her hand was clasped sympathizingly 
by her companion, who, forgetting to return 
it, resumed—* In compliance with her last 
request, her remains were not placed in the 
femily tomb, but interred in a green, grassy 
spot, surrounded by bending, mournful trees, 
whose whispering leaves sigh a perpetual re- 
quiem over her grave. Oh, how desolate 
seemed that home to me! Evenings like 
this f would steal to her deserted room, and 
imagine strange, wild things. I became 





Dear 
Florence, tender soother of my trouble 
heart, how I yearn to look once more on he, 
lovely face! Then a ‘change came o'er th, 
spiritof my dream;’I found something y 
love. The little girl with her large, holy bly, 
eyes, seemed sent from heaven to represen, 
my sainted mother. My proud heart, whic 
[I fancied buried in Aer grave, softened be. 
neath the influence of this little one, as the 
parched earth drinks in the cooling dey. 
drops. But at length I sought a change, 
The haughty arrogance of Mrs. Allston be. 
came insupportable: she treated me with the 
utmost disdain, regarding me as an_ inter|». 
per. The house was continually filled wis 
gay company, whose mirth was, as you wil 
imagine, dissonant to my mind, and my fat). 
er consented to my going abroad. For eigh 
years I wandered far. I made many «x 
quaintances, among which I numbered one 
true friend, the noble-hearted Harry Wilmer, 
youngest son of an English nobleman. | had 
wealth at my command, and of course was 
everywhere received well. I was recalled 
home by my father’s death, who had left me 
his sole heir. I believe he lived unhappily 
with his wife. They left New York, and! 
spent many months in search of them,but was 
unsuccessful. Florence must be very beav- 
tiful now ; and dear Miss Dubs, when | fist 
saw you, so like what I imagined Florence 
would be, my heart bounded rapturously 
within me. I beheld the fairy child matured 
in the beautiful woman—and I sought an ix 
troduction. Yeu know the result. What 
must have seemed to you rudeness, maurial 


' . . 
honte, was but the revulsion of feelings ; aad 


now, dearest Miss Dibs, for my confessiou, 
remember you promised me absolution ‘ot 
my offence. My subsequent conduct—how 
shall I éver confess it—was actuated by price 
alone. Forgive me, but I imagined— indeed 
’t was but an idle fancy ; but I thought ther 
was something plebeian in your name! Do 
not smile—I admit I was .over fastidious. 
Now I have offended—you tutn away. Det! 
est Bridget, when I left this place last yet! 
I resolved to forget you, to renew my sear 
for Florence St. Clair, but the endeavor 

vain—your sweet image haunted me 10 
daily visions, my nightly dreams. I tried 
forget you, but a sunny tress of hair, @ bi 
eye, or a musical yoice, awakened reme® 
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and 1 wondered how I had merited your ha- 
tred.” 

«Not hatred, love,” eagerly interrupted 
Ernest. “Not hatred. From the first | 
loved you, and in the midst of my forced 
coldnes ; still my love shone like a bright 
tar to illumine the clouds of my heart.” 

“And now, Ernest,” said the girl, while 
an arch smile played around her beautiful lip, 
“[ think I'can inform you concerning Miss 
St. Clair.” 

“You know her then?” inquired Allston. 

“Intimately ! I can tell you all you wish 
to know.” 

“IT care not now, dear Bridget; you are 
sll the world to me; from this hour Florence 
is naught to me.” 

“You have, then, become reconciled to my 
homely name, dear Ernest? ” 5 
“Yes, dearest, I love it for your sake. 


y Ate 
1 one 
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n for 


love. A lifetime can only prove how sincere 
ismy affection. I should like to see Flor- 


most gifted of earthly creatures, she could 
not winrone thought from my own Bridget. 
But | hear the merry voice of Caroline, who 
comes to seek you, followed by her adoring 


ances in my breast. A thousand voices in 
my heart seemed pleading for you; and I/ from an early walk with Bridget, lounged in 
fund, sweet one, how passionately—how | the music-room, idly touching the strings of 
sincerely I loved. Was it presumption in ; ber guitar, when Mrs. Wilmer entered, say- 
me? ave Iagain offended? I feel I am) ing—«I regret, for your sake, Mr Allston, 
«|| unworthy so rich a boon. You do not— | that you will not have the felicity of feasting 
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| The next morning, Ernest, after returning 


your eyes upon the divine Florence until this 
‘evening, when she will make her appearance 
|in the drawing-room. Now, pray do not look 
iso provokingly indifferent about it, for posi- 


elt she was all hisown. She murmured— tively you must surrender that icy heart of 
«| have ever loved you Ernest; and wretch- 
ed did I feel when you met me so coldly, 


|yours. She is heiress toa large property 
‘left by a relative, and an orphan.” 

| « My heart is well shielded, dear Mrs. 
Wilmer, against beauty or wealth. It is now 
an impregnable fortress, guarded by an angel 
of love. Last night I drew from your lovely 
friend, Mrs. Wilmer, an acknowledgment of 
affection, and, as her friend and protectress, 
[ suppose I must from you formally demand 
| her hand.” 

“ Est il possible!” cried Caroline, in 
feigned surprise. ‘“ You—the proud, the 
fastidious, the cold—vowing faith tow Brid- 
get Dubs, of parentage unknown, of plebeian 
descent! You who—’’ 

“ Know not the relative merits of cows!” 
interrupted: Harry Wilmer, who had entered 
unperceived. ‘“ You who refused, unasked, 
to act the tender Corydon! You, whoare 
not personally acquainted with the general 
appearance, manners and customs of those 





husband. How happy is Harry Wilmer!) 


His course of true love has run smooth, in. 


‘intelligent and docile quadrupeds, styled 
Love conquers all things. I care not for your|sheep! Your vinaigrette, Caroline, or I 
birth or name; I only know how fondly I faint!” 


“My dear friends,” replied the laughing 


Allston, “Iam too happy to feel annoyed 
ence, But were she the most beautiful, the|at your raillery. Henceforth false pride and 
_Lare sworn enemies. Love has wonderfully 
‘changed me. It wasa desperate struggle, 
but the little god conquered; and Mrs. Wil- 
‘mer, I hope soon to have the pleasure of per- 


suading Bridget to follow the good example 
vou have been setting for the last month. 
Upon my word, a second Darby and his 


-how 

pride defiance of Shakspeare’s assertion. The night | 
deedamet grows chill; I fear its effects on your del-| Joan!” 
here cate frame.” 





Don “Stay, Ernest; one word ere we part. 
1008. 
dear 
yeat 


” 
i her sake. 
Ir 


blue ®°W good night, my love. Try and dream 
nem me, and to-morrow you shall tell me of 
your success,” 


“Noble girl!” cried Allston, “ doubt ae! 


od RY affection—'tis unceasing, undying. And Bridget, when his arm was seized by” Mrs. 


It was now Caroline’s turn to blush, as, 
throwing a handful of flowers over the Jaugh- 


Florence St. Clair will be here to-morrow. | ing Allston, she hastily retreated to her own 
You will see her. And Ernest, should you| 
experience one lingering trace of affection: 
‘archi ot Your early love, I freely resign you for | 


room. . 
The evening was bright and beautiful. 


Ernest, after throwing a hasty glance at the 
flirting belles assembled in the drawing- 
room, was about retiring to seek his graceful 


Wilmer. A bright smile played over her 
sparkling cauntenance, as she whispered— 
“Come, Mr. Allstén, the fair Florence is 
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now on the colonnade—alone! What a rare 
chance to renew your childish vows. Never 
mind Bridget; she will soon make her ap- 
pearance. As I live, the beauty is seated on 
‘ Flirtation Corner,’ as Harry and 1 call it, 
gazing at the moon. Come, 1 must not be 
seen talking to you, or green eyed Mrs. 
Praisem, and her five long, lanky Suheare in my dreams, an angel child seemed hover. 
will accuse me of flirting!” Andere Er-|jng around me, while your perfect form, 
nest could speak, he was formally presented | sweet love, blended with the ideal. Now | 
to Miss Florence St. Clair. The next mo-| see it all—the yearning of my heart towaris 
ment they were alone. All was still, save you. You so resembled my ideal! Anj. 


oe tings 
found its home, and sent the wild blood foy, 
ing through my veins like a turbulent streay, 
Though I worshiped you, Florence, 4, 
Bridget Dubs, yet the image of you, in you, 
childish beauty, seemed inseparably ming\ej 
with the wild love my heart cherished. |, 
was as if I loved two, being in one. Ap) 





the delicious music from the band playing in 
the ball-room of a neighboring hotel one of 
the heavenly airs from Norma, which came 
mellowed by distance, mingled with the mer- 
ry bursts of laughter from the few loungers 
in the drawing-room, while the cool, sweet 


oh! how my most sanguine expectations 
have been realized! Florence, when [| |e§ 
Saratoga, I wandered far. I visited the sup. 
ny South, where the perfumed air fans ths 
fevered brow, where every breeze is laden 
with the fragrance of orange groves. [| gazed 





breeze sighed musically through the branch- ‘in the dark, dreamy eyes of the graceful Cre. 
es of the vines which twined around the col- | oles—listened to their magic tones, and turn. 
umns. Allston seated himself by the mo-|ed away, wondering at my own coldness 
tionless form before him. Old recollections | But my heart was full of you and your 
crowded upon him, and his voice sounded) graceful beauty. I have also gazed in dark 
strangeky sad and tender as he half whisper-| blue eyes—and then, Florence, my hear 
ed, “ Florence, am I forgotten?” Receiving; would flutter like a caged bird, for they te 
no reply, he ventured to take the hand which minded me of your own starry orbs. I re. 


Jaid beside her. 
moonlight fell on the well-known emerald 
ring which encircled one of the small white 
fingers, and disclosed a pearl bracelet upon 
the fair wrist Hastily starting to his feet, he 
tore aside the thick vines, and the bright 
moon shone full on the lovely face of Brid- 
get Dubs! 

“ Bridget! Florence! 
What can this mean? If you are Florence, 
why this deception? Oh, that I, who be- 
lieved your heart so pure and guileless, 
should be thus deceived !”’ 

“ Dear Ernest, hear me—lI have a right to 
each of the names I have borne, though I 
would not at first tell you of the change in 
the prospects and name of your little Flor- 
ence, because, dear Ernest, [ would fain have 
you love me as simple Bridget Dubs—and 
I knew if I could conquer your strong prej- 
udices, your love then would be sincere and 
true.” : 

She then related clearly to her eager lis- 
tener the circumstances attending her new 
name, which she before told to Caroline. 

“ Dearest, dearest Florence, it was no de- 
lusion then—no idle fancy which drew me 
so irresistibly towards you, and caused love’s 
gentle influence to steal over me the first 
time we met. It was then the instinct of 
early, associations, blended with incipient 
love, which taught odes my heart has 


Good Heavens! 


He started as a ray of) turned. 


My stern pride melted before your 
bewitching smile—all was forgotten. — [ had 
no thought—no wish which was not for you 
Bless you—bless you, sweet love—the hap. 
piness of a life-time is concentrated in this 
hour.” 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a clear, cold night in December—1 
delicate form stood im the window of a splen- 
did mansion in Broadway—she was gazin; 
abstractedly in the street, when she was siar'- 
led by an arm stealing around her waist, aod 
la manly voice said, affectionately, “ Of what 


is my Florence dreaming? I shall be quite 
jealous, love, of these officious fancies, since 
they make you so pensive.” 

“ Dear Ernest, my thoughts were of be 
past five happy years, and | feared this cot 
tinued sunshine would be succeeded y 
clouds. Should you e’er. become cold, e 
tranged, Ernest, my heart would break.” 

“ Why, what a little raven it is!” said 
her husband tenderly ; “ Ever forboding ev! 
But fear not—my love is of no ephemer 
growth. It is true, I was long struggled 
against; but love will have its sway, and 
every other emotion must bow down beivl 
it. I have news for you, dearest. I received 
a letter to-day from Wilmer. His father 90! 
‘eldest brother were both carried off by « * 
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ver, and now our friend Caroline is Countess 


? 


! 


of L-——- ; 

« And well she deserves every happiness’ 
wealth can bring her,” cried Florence, eager- 
ly. “Few, if any, have such rare qualities 
of mind united to grace and beauty.” 

«And I also met Mr. Dubs, who looks the 
image of content with your cast-off name and 
fortune. Are you not sorry, love, you are so! 

or now ?” 

« Poor. Ernest? Poor, with such a hus-| 
band ? Poor, with the wealth of love dailv| 
poured in my heart? Nay, Ernest, call me| 
not poor again.” 

« Call it as you will dearest, said her hus- 
band affectionately, parting the soft hair 
from his wife’s brow; “ but in gaining you, 
| have lost the greatest enemy to happiness 
—and the bane to all who possess it—the 
Upas tree of Life—ranse pring.” 
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Che Muse. 


The following is an extract from a lengthy poem,}| 
published in the Democratic Review soon after the! 
removal of Napoleon’s remains from the island of 
St. Helena, It is with no little degree of pride that 
we find the author to be a Vermont Jady—Mrss Ju-| 
uA A. P.Wauvace, formerly of Duxbury. 


THE RETURN. 


A paRx has Jeft Saint Helen’s Isle, 
A Prince is at the helm, 

She bears the Exile Emperor 
Back to his ancient realm. 

No joyous shout bursts from our crew 
As o’er the waves they dance, 

But silently, through foam and spray, 
Seek they the shores of France. 


* “* x * * * * * 








NAPOLEON comes '—Go speak that word 
At midnight’s awful hour 

In Champ de Mars—will it not prove 
A spell of fearful power ? 

Will not a shadowy host arise 
From field and mountain ridge, 

From Waterloo, from Austerlitz, © 
Lrom Lodi’s fatal bridge, 

And wheel in airy echellon, 
From pass, and height, and plain, 

To form upon that ancient ground 
Their scattered ranks again ? 


Go speak it in the Louvres halls, 
Mid priceless works of art, 

Will not each lifelike figure from 

The tale canvass start ? 

Go to Versailles, where heroes frown 

And monarch’s live in stone, 
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Across those chisseled lips, will not 
A startling murmur rug? 


- - ——— 


No, no, the marble still may be 

Cold, cold and silent—so is he, 

The pencil’s living hues may bloom, 
But his have faded in the tomb,— 

And warriors, in their narrow homes 
Sleep, reckless that their leader comes. 


Napoleon comes !—but Rhine's full flood 
Rolls on without a tinge of blood ; 

The Pyramids still frown in gloom 

And grandeur, o’er an empty tomb, 

And sweetly still the moonbeam smiles 
Upon the fair Venetian isles. 


Napoleon comes !—but Moscow’s spirea 
Have ceased to glow in hostile fires. 

No spirit in a whisper deep 

Proclaims it where the Cesar’s sleep, 

Or sighs from column, tower or dome, 

A name that once was feared in Rome.— 
For life and power have passed away, 
And he is here—a king of clay. 


Now let the gazing nations stand 
In awe and reverence here, 
While France, the mighty mourner beads 
Above her hero’s bier. 
Ah! fear, and hate, and rivalry, 
To human sorrow turn, 
E’en haughty England drops a tear 
Upon Napoleon’s urn. 


He will nc: wake at war's alarms, 
Its music, or its moans : 
He will not wake when Europe hears 
The crash of crumbling thrones,— 
And institutions gray with age 
Are numbered with forgotten things, 
And privilege, and ‘* right divine’’ 
Rest with the people—not their kings. 


Now raise the imperial monument, 
Fame’s tribute to the brave, 

The warrior’s place of pilgrimage 
Shall be Napoleon’s grave. 

France, envying long his island tomb 
Amid the lonely deep, 

Has gained at last the treasured duast,— 
Sleep, mighty mortal, sleep ! 

Ay—dreamless as the honored head 
Trampled beneath earth’s humblest sod, 

Rest till the Archangel’s tramp hath blown, 
The summons of thy Judge and God. 

ANNETTE. 





HUCKNALL TORKARD. 


—_—— 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


Every sigh and sound this morning, seemed calculated to 


summon touching recollections of poor Byron, The chime was 


from the village spires of Hucknall Torkard, beneath which 
his remains lie buried,—W. Lavina. 


Oh! what a power in sights and sounds about 


Earth’s hallowed ground—eloquent battle fields, 
Wrecks of monastic pomp, or crumbling halls— 
Sad, haunted places, where heroic veins 

Have poured their crimson out in Honor’s cause, 
Or lonely grave that holds some mighty heart 

In voiceless custody. 
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Such thoughts were thine 
Immortal pilgrim from our western world ! 
When Hucknall Torkard, on the breeze of morn, 
Sent from its gray and venerable spire 
A deep-toned mellow chime. Another voice 
Found echo in the chambers of his heart 
While listening, with charmed ear, to that old bell, 
A still, mysterious voice that told of bard, 
At rest beneath the pavement of the church, 
Who needed not heraldic blazonry 
‘To make his name undying. 


On the spot 
Through dim, stained glass of Gothic window poured 
Attempered, softened light. Oh! contrast strange 
To wild and dazzling radiance that around 
The monarch bard of Britain fell in life ; 
Warming the buried grandeur of the past, 
Till dim, dismembered empires from their sleep, 
Re-clothed with majesty, arose once more, 
And icy gyves, by the Pale Tyrant forged, 
Dropped from the bony arms of buried Power, 
Dissolved like sunlit dew. 


A landscape fair 
Before the vision of the pilgrim spread, 
In all its visions whispering of peace. 
The vale of Newstead, with its silver waves, 
The patriarch oaks in which the rook found home, 
Lawns populous with hardy English flowers, 
Memorials of knighthood and of monk, 
And hamlets sending up blue, smoky wreaths, 
Were objects unto which poetic heart : 
Might cling through changing yeara, and never feel 
The burden of satiety :—and yet 
The wayward lord of such an Eden bright 
Went forth in youth to battle with the world, 
Its passions and its perils—feel the shaft 
From bow of ambushed slander darkly sent— 
Hear the loud ery of Envy’s craven brood, 
Eclipsed in brightness by his young renown, 
Or read the lying verse of scribbling hate, 
Uutil his heart, by nature kind, became 
A fount, like Mara, bitter :—then he roved 
Far from his household gods and princely towers— 
His genius waking wonder in all lands, 
While an abiding sorrow made the locks 
That clustered round his glorious forehead gray , 
And woke, alas, although his years were few, 
A yearning for the shroud ! 


Oh ! that his life 
Beneath the shades of Newstead might have passed— 
No chord of his unequalled harp deranged, 
Wedded to one in boyhood’s hour adored 
With love that knew no limit to its strength— 
His Mary—Annesley’s bright morning star ! 


‘ 








It is said that bleeding a partially blind 
horse at the nose will restore him to sight. 
So much for the horse... To open a man’s 
eyes, you must bleed him in the pocket. 





Beautiful is the love, and sweet the kiss 
of asister. It you havn'ta sister handy, 
try your cousin—'tisn’t much worse. 





True.—A fine coatfrequently covers in- 











Historical Reflections. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE U. STATES. 


OR, 
THE GROWTH OF AMERICA. 

We have reached the sizty-ninth Anniver. 
sary of our National Existence : ard though. 
ful men cannot fail, upon its recurrence, to 
reflect for at least a moment upon the pas, 
and to indulge in hopes or fears for the {y. 
ture. In meditating upon the greatness of 
England, we cannot forget that it is the 
growth of a thousand years. More thay 
thirty generations of men have combined to 
build it up. Great deeds and great thoughts 
heroic actions in the field and brave words jy 
the Senate, centuries of conflict, of labor and 
endurance, the infinite toil and the infinite 
rewards of a thousand years, all form parts 
of its majestic fabric. It has risen not ‘ like 
an exhalation’ from the soil, but slowly, and 
with long protracted struggles. It has task- 
the energies of each of the many millions 
who have combined to build it. Not a blow 
has been struck, in the field of arms or in 
the house of industry,—not a word has been 
uttered, of burning eloquence in her halls of 
council or of hope and courage in the sirug- 
gles of private life, nothing has been done 
or said or suffered, through the long period 
of her being, but has aided to raise her pov- 
erand glory to its present height. The 
deeds of her Warriors, the words of her 
Statesmen, the songs of her Poets, the cease- 
less blows of her Labor and the countless 
acts which make up the daily life of her 
People, protracted through a thousand busy 
years, have made her at least the greates 
and most powerful Nation on the face of th 


Earth. 
No such retrospect meets the eye, whet 


we look upon the position which Amenicé 
has attained, and the history of its achieve 
ment. Scores still live who were present ®! 
her birth, and two generations have 00 
passed away since that event. A hundred 
years ago we had no existence as a Natio! 





tolerable ignorance, but never conceals it. 


there was nowhere on the globe an Amer 
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can flag, or av American citizen. Our in-| Hitherto the spirit of our cine has de- 
sjiations, our history, our present national| manded, created and sustained a republican 
character, have all sprung up within the form of government. The material well- 
few years that have intervened since 1776.'being of the great body.of the people, was 
It is not the prompting of egotism, but the the object which the framers of our existing 
simple fact, that the world never before wit-\form of government sought to secure. To 
nessed a similar event. No where on the that all other motives of national endeavor 
earth, did ever a people rise within so short, were forced to yield. The great men who 
a period, to so high a point of national pow-| framed our Constitution, of wonderful wis- 
erand national importance. That this has'dom and still more remarkable, because per- 
been entirely the result of our form of gov- fectly unselfish, patriotism, sacrificed to this 
ernment, we do not believe. The character great purpose, all the ordinary incentives of 
of the American people, their innate energy, ordinary statesmen and founders of nations. 
the principle of growth, which in them is They looked not to supremacy of power, nor 
more vigorous than in any other people in ‘to the highest and most brilliant stations 
the world, has contributed to the grand result|among the nations of the earth, for their 
far more than the outward form of govern-jcountry ; their plans proposed neither sur- 
ment under which they have lived. That passing wealth, nor the nurture of great men, 
character, that irrepressible energy, that in-jnor the transaction of great deeds, which 
domitable vigor, they still preserve ; and wejshould make their country famous forever. 
think it impossible to doubt that it will con-| They foresaw that America would be the 
tinue to develope itself, and to produce its, home of millions of people—the great body 
natural fruit, in the increased power and na- lof them without wealth, without genius, 
tional greatness of the American people,| without any endowments to raise them above 
without regard to the fate which may, even|the common level :—and with wisdom and 
in the worst event, befal our present Consti-| philanthropy, unequalled, they aimed to se- 
tution. Should we cease to bea republic, cure to them, and to their descendants forey- 
and yield to the sway of a Venetian Council,,er, the greatest possible material good. From 
ot follow the guidance of an Emperor or ajthat design and desire sprung our present re- 
King, we doubt not our national career would) publican form of Government ;. and so long 
still be one of advancement, and we shouldjas this shall be the leading purpose of our 
march steadily and rapidly onward to that|people, so long, doubtless, will that form be 
summit of supreme power among the na-/ maintained. 
tions of the earth which is our ultimate and! It cannot be denied that, even if this love 
unquestionable goal. The truest and most) for the general good has not ceased to be the 
actual elements of our power, do not spring|ruling object of our Government, it has be- 
from the form of our government, nor could|come one of many motives, which afe hence- 
they be destroyed or greatly hindered injforth to guide its action. We cannot avoid 
their development, by any change in its|regarding it as now the settled policy of the 
outward shape. They are themselves vital,|Government, one from which it will with dif. 
and the source of our national vitality. Andjficulty, if at all, be withdrawn, indefinitely 
the soundest and most profound political phi-|to extend the boundaries of our ‘country, and 
losophers will undoubtedly teach us, that our|indefinitely to extend its power. It is set- 
form of government must be shaped by them;|tled that we are henceforth to aim, not sim- 
—just as the form and outward structure of|ply to make our people happier than those of 
any plant, is imperatively determined by the|any other nation on the earth, but to make 
principle of life which dwells within. our power, asa nation, superior to that of 
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any other under heaven. 
a moment, that this purpose will be fully at- 
tained. A hundred years hence, we doubt 
not, America will be the greatest and most 
powerful nation on the face of the earth. 
She may reach that point asa Republic :— 
she may be forced into wars, long and bloody, 
in order to gain it;—but peaceably or by 
blood, as a Republic, a Monarchy or an Em- 
pire,—in some way and in some shape, that 
summit of national power will certainly be 
attained. Whatever may be thought desira- 
ble by the best and wisest men, asa matter 
of fact we have little doubt, that the Consti- 
tution under which we have thus far lived 
and flourished, will be preserved and respec- 
ted only so far as the spirit of the people 
shall retain that calm, quiet and unambitious 
impress which marked the early days of our 
existence. Whatever form it may prescribe, 
whatever limitations it may affix to the ac- 
tion of the government, whatever powers it 
may confer or forbid to the supreme authori- 
ty, it will cease to have force whenever its 
spirit is transcended by the spirit of the peo- 
ple. It may forbid the acquisition of for- 
eign territory, as, in the view of many wise 
and profound statesmen, it does under any 
circumstances :—but that territory wili nev- 
ertheless be acquired whenever the people 
think it best and it can be done. Its express 
provisions have hitherto been made to yield 
to what is knownas “ State necessity :”— 
and to such necessity, interpreted strictly or 
loosely according to the temper of the inter- 
preter, it will always be forced to yield. The 
tendency of things, to our mind, in this 
country, is towards the precise condition of 
Great Britain, in this respect. There the 
constitution is the will of the Government 
—of the party in power; here, though it is 
written and explicit and of acknowledged 
force, it will never be any thing more. In our 
relations to the test of the world, in our ac- 
quisitions of alien territory, in the extension 
of our boundaries by purchase or by con- 
quest, in every thing that relates to our pow- 


We doubt not for 


dent nation, we shall of course be held ay. 
nable to the Laws of Nations. But no poy. 
er can compel us, if we lose the inclinatio, 
to abide by the restrictions of our self-jmpo.. 


si 


ed Constitution: and at present, so far as wy, 
judge, the tendency of the public feeling ;, 
to make it entirely subordinate to public 
policy and the advancement of our nation) 
power. 


The progress we have already made, an; 
the position we have attained, under the ey. 
isting constitution, have rarely, if ever, beep 
more clearly, or more eloquently, set fort, 
than in the following extract from Danyip; 
Wesster’s Address delivered at Albany ov 
the 25th of August last. The whole speech 
is one of the most admirable political addres. 
ses ever made ; and is fully equal, in ow 
judgment, in cogency of argument and jp 
force as well as beauty of eloquence, to the 
best of this great man’s efforts: 


Now these being the objects of the Consti- 
tution, you and | and our cotemporaries, 
throughout the country, have a part to act,2 
vote to give, an opinion to express, you and 
I, and all of us, after the experience of hai 
a century, are bound to put it to ourselves, 
and to our consciences, whether these objects 
have been accomplished by the Constitution 
of the country. Because if they have not, 
if the Constitution has proved, under the 
best administrations, inefficient and useless, 
it.is time to revert to that great power inhe- 
rent in the people, of reforming the Govern: 
ment, and establishing a Constitution more 
suited to their purposes and desires. But i 
the Constitution om the whole, upon this con 
scientious examination, shall prove to have 
accomplished its ends, to have subserved the 
public prosperity, carried the nation forward 
in wealth, in business, in enterprise, and 
have raised us toa pitch of glory and re 
nown, of which you, and I,-and all of us, are 
proud,—then, I say, if the constitution bas 
done this, we are bound to it by every tie of 
cratitude—by every feeling of patriotism. 
We are bound to support it with all ow 
hearts, for all our lives, and to transmit 
unimpaired to our children. 

Now I say, in my humble but consciet 
tious judgment, and I say it undera sens 
of mixed gratiude in God, and of profound 





er and position as a sovereign and indepen- 


>. 


reverence for the wisdom of our ancestors, 
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say that, making all reasonable allowances 
for the frailties that beset all men, and the 
misfortunes that sometimes betide all govern- 
ments, I say to you, as my judgment, I say 
‘t to the country,—and would to God I could 
say it to the whole human race, and in tones 


which should echo to the last generation of| 


men, that this Constitution has prosperously, 
greatly and gloriously answered the ends of 
its establishment. 
among you, or if there be in the country, a 
man who doubts or denies this, he is a man 
for whose judgment [ have no great respect, 
and with whose feelingsI have no manner 
of sympathy. 

Now, gentlemen, this government was es- 
tablished at one of the most fearful periods 
in the history of the human race in modern 
times—just at the breaking out of that tre- 
mendous convulsion which so terribly shook 
Europe to her foundation, in all her interests 
and all her concerns, all her thrones and all 
her dynasties—the French Revolution. We 
had just entered upon the first administration 
of the government under the great leader of 
the revolutionary times and chosen to be our 
great leader in the times which succeeded— 
the times of peace. We had just commen- 
ced our national being under the present con- 
stitution when the French Revolution broke 
out. It proved the ark of our safety. It 
proved competent to preserve our neutrality. 
It proved competent, under his administra- 
tion, to keep us clear from the overwhelming 
and submerging maelstrom of European war 
and European conquest. In its progress it 
covered over every sea with our flag. It re- 
plenished the treasury.. It paid the debt of 
the Revolution. Above all, it gave us a name 
and fame—it gave us character and standing. 
It made the flag, E Pluribus Unum, known 
wherever anything could be borne. In the 
Northern and Southern, the Eastern and 
Western seas, wherever our navy went, there 
went forth the Stars and Stripes, and there 
they made known that the United States of 
America had become one, in all that related 
to their intercourse with foreign nations. It 


And if there be any'| 
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led and nourished by a wise and paternal 
| government. 

And now, gentlemen, is there a man 
among you, or in the country, who, on a just 
and candid examination of this history, is 
‘not ready to stand by the Constitution; or 
are there those who prefer another form of 
government? I put it to you to-day, wheth- 
| ers in the history of the past, which we have 
briefly scanned, you see anything you wish 
reversed. Do you wish to revolutionize the 
history of the past? Do you wish to blot it 
out? Is there anything in the history of 
your country thus far that makes you asham- 
ed you are Americans? I put it to the el- 
dele men assembled here to-day, whose ca- 
reer of life is fast drawing toa close; do 
they know any better government, any bet- 
ter political system, to which they would 
wish to entrust the lives and property of 
their children? I put it to you, men of mid. 





‘and dear to you ? 


dle life, engaged in the concerns and business 
of life ; do you wish, can you conceive, have 
you a notion of any system better calculated 
to secure industry, to maintain liberty, to 
protect property and to enable you to provide 
for yourselves, and for those who are near 
And you, young men, 
full of the aspirations of ingenuous youth ; 
full, I know, of patriotic feeling, and aspiring 
to enjoy, to honor and to serve your coun- 
try, do you wish to render public service un- 
der any other banner ? 


Then gentlemen—then fellow Americans 
—then friends, if it be true that the consti- 
tution of the United States, under the vari- 
ous and successive administrations that have 
taken place since 1789, has fulfilled all the 
just hopes, and more than even the sanguine 
hopes of the country, is there a question that 
it is the part of gratitude to God, of respect 
to our ancestors, the part of regard for every 
interest that is dear to us and to ours, to 
cleave to it as to the Ark of our political sal- 
vation,—that, however it may be with others, 
however others may have strayed from the 
great object of national regard—for us and 
ours, we will adhere to it, we will maintain 





gave a general significance, a new respect, | 
0 the power-imparting name of America: | 
and on that we rest. 


Under this constitution we have attained 
the rank of the second commercial nation in 
the world, We have risen from a_popula- 
ton of three millions to twenty millions. 
Every interest, in my judgment, has been 


it, we will defend it, to our dying day. 


Then, gentlemen, if this be so, if the con- 
stitution of the country has thus, in fact, 
proved eminently useful, the next question 
is, upon what system of general policy, ac- 
cording to what measures relating to the 
great interests of the country, has the Con- 
stitution, on the whole, been administered ? 





‘uccessfully maintained, sustained, cherish- 


3—24 


How did it commence? What measures 
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were deemed necessary, from its cradle, if I | 
may say so? 

Gent emen, this leads us back to that in- 
teresting and important epoch, the com- 
mencement of Washington’s administration, | 
in the city of New York, under the present’ 
Constitution of the United States. 

For myself, I revisit those scenes always, 
with delight. I refresh myself by going back | 
to this spring-time of the Republic, to con- | 
template the character of their measures, and | 
above all, to admire the purity of their pat- 
riotism and the elevation of their principles. 
fn idea Llove to gather round me the circle 
of Wasnineton and his great compatriots, 
not in the field of battle, but in a greater 
field—the field of political wisdom, the field 
of patriotism, the field where prudence and 
discretion, and. firmness, are as necessary | 
as in the greatest conflict of arms. I 
carry myself back to the Halls of the Con-'! 
gress which sat in the spring of 89. I can 
present to myself a sort of living image of 
that great assembly of wise men. In the 
centre you may see Washington himself, and 
his immediate advisers :—Mr Jay, who had 
not yet géased to be Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, under the authority of the Old Con- 
federation; Mr. Hamilton and Gen. Bhor, 

| 





In the House of Representatives were Ames 
and Goodhue, and Benson and Lawrence, 
and Bondinot, and Fitzsimmons and Madi-| 
son, and Huger. In the Senate were King! 
and Schuyler, Strong ahd Robert Morris and | 
Baldwin of Georgia, and Richard Henry | 
Lee of Virginia—he who had moved the! 
resolution of Independence in ’76 then in| 
the Senate, and he who had proved himself 
the champion in debate of that resolution 
then presiding over the Senate. In some or 
another department were the warriors of ma- 
ny a “ well-fought field”; and civilians and 
statesmen, who had beentried in the fiery 
ordeal of the Revolution and come forth like 
burnished gold, surrounded the great Chief 
of the government. 

Gentlemen, I can realize the scene when 
General Washington assembled these Houses | 
of the Legislature before him, and made to 
them his first speech, and paid to them the 
tribute due to their character, and laid before 
them and before the country, those great 
principles of public and of private virtue, 
on which he wished and desired to see 
the administration of the Goyernment estab- 
lished : 

“Tt will be more consistent,” he says, 








with those circumstances, and far more con- 


¢ 


See 


cenial with the feelings which actuate me. 
to substitute in place of a recommendation of 
particular measures, the tribute that is due 
to the talents, the rectitude, and the patriot. 
ism, which adorn the characters selected to 
devise and adopt them. In these honorable 


| qualifications, I behold the surest pledge, that 


as, on one side, no local prejudices or attach. 
ments, no separate views nor party animosi- 
ties will misdirect the comprehensive and 
equal eye which ought to watch over this 
great assemblage of communities and inter. 
ests : so on another, that the foundations of 
our national policy will be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private morality 
and the pre-eminence of free governments be 
exemplified by all the attributes which can 
win the affections of its citizens and com. 
mand the respect of the world. Since the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and 
the destiny of the Republican model of gor- 
ernment are justly considered as deeply, 
perhaps finally, staked on the experiment 
entrusted to the hands of the American 
People.” 

This is the scene, in which our govern. 
ment commenced. These were the ausp- 
ces under which it began. Scenes they are, 
in my judgment, worthy of America, wor- 
thy of Liberty, worthy of everlasting re- 
nown. 


‘‘T feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow_;— 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
The weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe another spring.’’ 


PAPACY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Synopsis oF Poprry, as it was and as it ¥. 
By Mr. Hogan, a reformed Roman Cat): 
olic priest. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Hogar, 
some years ago, kicked up a breeze with bis 
Catholic Majesty, the Pope of Rome, where 
upon a Bull, or Anathema was fulminated 


| against the offender, which, like all other 


Anathemas from the same quarter, covered 
him all over with curses. Mr, Hogan was 
born in Ireland, educated for the Catholic 
priesthood at the noted Maynooth College 
the little Roman lake upon which O'Connell 
swims—and came to this country some thir 
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ty years ago to officiate as a Catholic priest. lof the Holy See? A Bull of the Pope dis- 
We do not know as we can have any good charging a people from their allegiance, 
reason to doubt the fairness of bis revelations | leaves the king the weakest and most forsa- 
with regard to the true character of the Ro- | ken creature in the kingdom. Many a king 
mish religion, and if itis what he portrays of proud England has been forced to sue for 
it to be, it is indeed high time for Americans “mercy at the hands of the Pope, and_ seek, 
tobe on their guard. Letevery one read. by humble accessions to Rome, safety from 
Mr. Hogan’s pamphlet, and then judge for his own subjects! 
himself. | Of late years the horns have been knock- 
It is really to be feared that Popery is yet ed off from the Papal Bulls, as it were, so 
to cause trouble in our country. It will, un-. that the world has not regarded their bellow- 
less its character has been changed in recent |!9gsso much. But the disposition of the 
years. If Papistry is now, in principle, ‘creature remains unchanged, as far as we 
what it has been since the fourth or fifth | have any evidence. All that is wanted is 
century, it is not, by springing up and gain- | power. Is Rome contented to remain with- 
ing power here, to be a very manageable in- | out power? What is her condition, and 
trader. From early ages, the Roman See} what are her views at the present time ? 
has arrogated to himself spiritual and tem- | These are important questions, perhaps, and 
poral dominion over the whole world, and | inasmuch as Mr. Hogan, one from their ark, 
for hundreds of years the most powerful | has thrown much light upon the subject, let 
kings and emperors on earth were so much | every well wisher of his country read his 
under his power that they did not dare diso- | Work. 
bey him inany thing. He assumed andex-; ‘The Roman See is now endeavoring to 
ercised the power of making and dethroning secure that power which long ago passed 
kings. He frequently put his feet upon the | from herhands. The same age, if I recol- 
necks of monarchs, made them stoop that he | lect aright, produced Martin Luther and Ig- 
might mount his horse by stepping upon) natius Loyola, the institutor of the order of 
their backs, and they were so subdued and Jesuits. The wounds received from the 
humiliated that they held his stirrup, and | powerful blows of Luther were felt to be in- 
even kissed his feet. curable. Luther stripped the mask from the 


But how, some will ask, was this power | diseased form of the scarlet lady, and every 
obtained ? Those conversant with history | thing lovely about her appearance 7 vanished 
will not ask such a question. Roman Cath- | at once. None but those who, like filthy 
dlics believe in the infallibility of the Church | vermin, batten on corruption, longer cling to 
—of the Pope—of the Bishops and Priests, | her bosom. It was then that the Jesuits 
too. ‘They can do no-wrong. They have i sprang into existence. It was necessary that 
the keys of Heaven committed to their | the world should be imposed upon. ‘To ef- 
hands, and are believed to be God’s vicege- | fect this, the cradle and the nursery were to 
rents upon earth, with full power to pardon | be watched. At all events, what was last in 
sins, or do anything else which God himself | the old world must be recovered in the new; 
might do. The Pope has power to annul rie our country is not so unfavorable for the 


the obligations of an cath, or even if an oath | operation of those emissaries of the Pope-— 
is violated in behalf of the Church, the act thé Jesuits—as many might think, after all. 
is considered and believed to be a merit.) The spread of Catholic religion in this boast- 
What power can a monarch have over a na- ed land of light and liberty, is truly astonish- 


tion of such people, unless that monarch be|ing. There are two millions of Roman 
‘Catholic, and act in conformity to the will Catholics in the United States now;. and, 
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should their increase for the next thirty years | 
continue as rapidly as it has for the lasteight 

years, it is said that they will bein a majority. | 
There is not a nook or corner of the uni-| 
verse to which the operations of the Romish 

church are not directed, and in this country 

all her energies are put forth. Jesuits in| 
disguise are prowling about in every section 

of the country, and Roman Catholic colleges, 
schools, monasteries, &c., are springing up 
through the land. ‘The mode of their oper- 
ation_is but partially displayed by Mr. Ho- 
gan, after all. The fact is, as amply appears 
from what Mr. Hogan discloses, the Catholic 
Church is flourishing in this country under 
false colors. While the Romish Church 
here takes the most humble, innocent and 
pacific airs, itis made evident that she is 
looking forward forthe recovery of her long 
lost temporal power. She is herself but a 
huge lie. Though decked out in beautiful 
and attractive colors, though practicing se- 
ductive charms, and winning thousands by 
her alluring blandishments, she is undoubt- 
edly a mighty enemy of our government, 
and has for her most cherished object, its fi- 
nal subversion. Thousands of Protestant 
children are yearly drawn into the vortex of 
Romanism. The snare is gilded. The vic- 
tim is entrapped and finally secured in the 
toils of Popery, without ever realizing it. 


At Bunker Hill and Yorktown, the Amer- 
ican cannon spoke eloquently against the 
divine right of Kings, and now and then put 
in a warm word or two in favor of worship- 
ing God according to the dictates of con- 
science; yet, strange as it may appear, we 
have now in our midst two millions of per- 
sons who believe that the Pope—can do no 
wrong, at least—has a divine right to the 
spiritual and temporal empire of the world, 
and has a right to place over his people such 
rulers as he pleases ! 


Americans may feel themselves secure and 
safe ; but until they thoroughly examine, 
and find out what the Romish Church is, 
and what her object is, let them not treat 





Catholics with too much indifference. W, 
have a duty to perform to our country, and 
unless that be performed promptly, we shall 
never be permitted to perform it. 

The Pope says O’Connell is the “ greates, 
layman living”—quite a compliment. Shoulq 
the great agitator succeed in his movements, 
he may yet become king of Ireland. Exter. 
mination of heresy is the grand object of the 
Romish Church. All her powers are ep. 
gaged to effect this object. The Pope js 
trying to bring back the crown of England 
upon aCatholic head. O'Connell is the 
most powerful aid he has on this earth. The 
Repeal is a Romish humbug. “ Divide and 
then conquer,” has ever been the principle of 
action with the Romish See, as well as with 
military conquerors. 



























































Divide our Union, and place a papal crown 
upon the head of a Southern king, and where 
is the stream in our country large enough 
to carry off the blood which Popery would 
cause to flow in this at present free and hap- 
py land? But did the Romish See ever fore- 
go her divine pleasure on account of blood? 
Has she not butchered sixty and hundred 
thousands in cold blood? Why is she meek 
and innocent now? She has no power. But 
give her the power, think her heart will be 
changed? Are we to look upon the growing 
power of the scarlet lady with indifference, 
and treat all suggestions of her prospective 
power with a sneer, when Brownson, in the 
exuberance of his admiration for her coming 
grandeur, scoffs at Protestantism as a chime: 
ra which will soon be swept from the earth? 
Is not this the feeling and desire of all Ro- 
man Catholics,—to see Protestantism des 
troyed ? 



























































A scurrilous work against the Americat 
people, has appeared in London, entitled, 
“ Jonathan Sharpe, or the adventures of 8 
Kentuckian.” It is a gross forgery, and by 
some attributed to Capt. Marryatt. It #8 
thought the United States will be likely 












exist, notwithstanding. 
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BOOKS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Who does not love to converse with these 
-,d-souled companions. From our earliest 
pys, they have been our solace and our de- 
sht. To them we could ever go in the hour 
‘sadness, and feel ourself comforted ; and 
en when the surges of effliction were swel- 


ng and foaming in our bosom, their sooth-| 


© conversation would charm our mind and 
in its troubled waters. The hours we 
ave spent in chatting with the silent yet so- 
‘al friends, have been the sweetest of our 
fe. We have been as free, as glad to con- 
erse and sport with them, as Byron was 
ith his “ old acquaintance,” the ocean. Our 
iendship, ever ardent and mutual, is still 
nbroken. It has “ grown with our growth, 
nd strengthened’ with our strength.” We 
have been to each other like a David and a 
onathan, loving each other and never de- 
ring to be parted. May we never be. 


We were led into this train of reflection 
ast at this time, by discovering among the 


wean of intellectual waters in our drawer,| 


me of the droppings—we dare not say po- 
tic—from the eaves of our own imagination. 
They are not so good as we wish they were, 
por so good as thousands can make; but our 
Muse being proud of her children—a weak- 
ess peculiar to the female sex,—to gratify 
et longings, we toss the whining infant in- 
othe public lap: 


hooks are the precious treasuries of mind, 

‘askets of intellect, wherein enshrined,— 

Vith all the effluence of beauty fraught,— 

eam forth the sparkling diamonds of thought. 

enius, her flashing coruscations bright, 

here shoots like streaming meteors of the night ! 
‘hile taste and learning their sweet charms display, 
With wit and sense, enrobed in vestments gay. 
Wisdom her stores of glittering gems unfolds, 

lad truth her own loved image there beholds ; 
Pure virtue, like a seraph, is portrayed, 
In sacred garb of innocence arrayed, 

ile flowers of Christian worth, beneath her feet, 

vossom with charms angelically sweet. 
'tze we these coronals of golden thought, 

her than all the pearls from Peru brought; 
Nut minds with their unfading garlands crown, 

od with them,—seeking not the world’s renown,— 
, zeal our Savior’s cause, 
‘win at Jast the angels’ and our God’s applause, 
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MOUNT SINAI. 
President Durbin, after he had visited this 


renowned and holy mountain, and had felt 
his mind filled with the vast associations of 





| ” , . 
‘the spot, broke forth into the following beau- 
| 


‘ufultrain of thought, when contemplating 
ithe scene anew, with his pen in hand to re- 
‘cord the sentiment :— 


‘T have stood upon the Alps in the middle 
of June, and looked abroad upon their snowy 
empire; | have stood upon the Appenines, 
and looked abroad upon the plain of beauti- 
ful, eventful Italy—I have stood upon the 
‘Albanian mount, and beheld the Aineid from 
ithe Circean promontory, over the Campagna, 
ito the eternal city and mountains of Tivoli— 
il have sat upon the pyramids of Egypt, cast 
jmy eyes over the sacred city of Heliopolis, 
ithe land of Goshen, the fields of Jewish 
jbondage, and the ancient Memphis where 
Moses and Aaron on the partof God and 
his people contended with Pharoah and his 
servants, the death of whose “ first born of 
man and beast in one night,” filled the land 
with wailing; but [never set my foot on 
any spot, from whence was i a much 
stern, gloomy grandeur heightened by the 
silence and solitude that reigns around, but 
‘infinitely more heightened by the awful and 
sacred associations of the first great revela- 
tion in form from God to man. I feel op- 
pressed with the spirit that breathes around 
and seems to inhabit this holy place. I shall 
never sit down on the summit of Sinai again 
and look upon the silent and empty plains at 
his feet, but I shall go down a better man, 
and aim so to live as to escape the thunder of 
the last day, which once reverberated through 
these mountains, but have long since given 
way to the Gospel of Peace. I can scarcely 
tear myself away from the hallowed summit, 
and I wish I, too, could linger forty years in 
converse with the Lord.” 











How to Coven.—A writer in the New 
York Sun says it is injurious to cough lean- 
ing forward as it serves to compress the lungs 
and make the irritation greater. Persons 
prone to that enjoyment should keep the neck 
straight, and throw out the chest. By these 
means the lungs expand and the windpipe is 
kept free and clean. There is an art in eve- 
ry thing, and the art of coughing is perhaps 
las important in its way as any other. 
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THE BIBLE ; 
OR, 
WOMAN’S BEST FRIEND. 


BY MRS. MARY S. 

How dear to the heart of every woman 
should be the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To this alone is she indebted for 
the elevated position she occupies in social 
society. If we look over the various por- 
tions of the world and examine the condi- 
tion of our sex, we shall find that, just in 
proportion to the spread of the gospel, and 
the degree of purity in which it was presen- 
ted, does its influence raise the condition of 
woman, and ne org her to fill that happy 
and useful sphere in which she was originally 
formed to move. Man, in all the pride and 
independence of his own unsubdued will and 
native depravity, confirmed by the demoral- 
izing and hardening influence of infidelity, 


SARGEANT. 


yields not to woman the place assigned her | 


by the God of the Bible, but reduces her 


ete and rights, in proportion as the! 
ight and power of the Bible are reduced, | 





conferring on you a title to such bles, 
and privileges as are unknown to wom», 
an infidel or heathen world. Mark eye... 
tempt made to wrest this treasure from | 
or to weaken your confidence in its y; 
however specious the pretext, or well. 
guised the temptation; and withdraw ;, 
such an influence as you would from ,, 
deadliest foe. On you devolves very ¢, 
responsibilities: for, by the example ani. 
fluence of young ladies, the character y 
principles of young men, are more or |, 
either purified or vitiated, according as \j, 
associations are formed. Let then your pr 
ciples and practice ever be in strict aces 
ance with the gospel of Christ, yielding ; 
thing toinfidelity in any of the plausi 
forms it assumes, remembering that yy 
sphere of action isa very important 
however humbie or elevated your station, 
The domestic associations afford the fy 
opportunities of convincing the skeptic a 
winning the dissolute, by a presentatioy 
the excellencies of religion in a practical ¢ 
hibition of its power and holy influeno 
Then diligently attend to the improvemg 


until she 1s made to take the place of a mere | of your mind and manners by stucy and 
beast of burden, and deprived of all intellec- | cultivation of every appropriate accompiis 


tual and social enjoyments. 


is at the same time deprived of the mellow- subserv 


ing and modifying power of female virtue 
and influence. And, just so far as any fe- 
male gives countenance to those principles 
which depreciate the worth and importance 
of the religion of the Savior, is she giving 
her voice and influence against that source 
from which she derives all the happiness she 
enjoys in the various relations she retains in 
life, and all the consideration which is awar- 
ded to her in the position she now occupies 
in society. 

Let the ladies of the present day, which 
is a day of infidel effort, reflect well on their 
destiny and theirduty, and guard the holy 
altars of religion as they would their own 
most sacred rights and the happiness and hon- 
or of MAN. , 

To the consideration 6f young ladies, es- 

ecially, does this subject present itself. It 
is invested with all the importance which it 
is possible to throw around any subject in- 
volving not only their own individual happi- 
ness and well-being, in time and eternity, 
but the physical, intellectual and moral ele- 
vation of their sex. Cherish then, young 
ladies, the Bible and its saered principles, as 
your choicest treasure ; asa legacy bequeath- 


ed you by God for your especial benefit, and | 








Society, also,/ ment, making it your object to bring all: 


e the great cause of recommend: 


‘the Religion ‘of the Bible. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME. 


Mourning Christian, dry every tear; thy 
art almost home. Every setting sun thou & 
holdest wafts thee nearer thy heavenly how 
Does God send afflictions upon thee? th 
will soon close. Does he send pain and su 
fering upon thy poor, frail, clay tenement 
thou shalt soon put on the robe of immor 
bloom, and these afflictions which are by 
for a moment, shall work out for thee af 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glon 
Art thou bereaved ? thou shalt soon meet th 
dear ones God has called a little before the 
to dwell with them, to dwell with the Je 
whom you dearly love, and to join in tha 
song of redeeming praise to God and tb 
Lamb. ‘There, no farewell adieus are eve 
heard ; there no'sorrowing tear is ever shed 
there no pain, no suffering, and, above 0! 
no sin shall ever come, and God shall w' 
away all tears from their eyes. Cheer 
then, Christian; thy toils will soon cea 
thy troubles will be over, and thou shalt 
ceive that crown of glory prepared for i 
from the foundation of  & world. 





( 
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bi, STANZAS. 

"0 BY G. G. FOSTER, ESQ. 
FPYar.., a 

rom | When sadly droops the weary heart 
(s ys Beneath the cloudy wings of wo, 
toad - And every gleam of sunshine flies, 

=a And leaves the storm to how! below, 
‘W inl tow fondly turn we to that breast 
mM x Which loves us spite of our unrest ! 

Y gn When shadows darkling fall around 
and The cherished dreanis of youth and hope 
ter s And shapeless pictures of despair 

al Gleam dark in Life’s Kaleidoscope— 

" Ah, sweeter than the dew on flowers, 

aS the That bosom’s sigh we know is ours ! 
UF ph When anguish wrings the shivering frame, 
accor And dims the eye which strains to see 
ling Far in the deep horizon’s gloom 

Jat A gleam of hope where none may be— 
rt I turn me, dearest, to thine eyes, 
nF } And deem their glance the void supplies. 
IL Of 
e f} 4 a . 
Nic weg 
ation BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ical ¢ Se 

we On stream, forever fresh and full, 

" That gleamest through the plain ! 
vem For thee the punctual spring returns, 
and | To steep thy banks with rain + 
mplis And when thy latest blossoms die 

all | In Autumn’s chilly showers, 
ae The winter fountains gush for thee, 


Till May brings back the flowers. 


Oh Stream of Life ! the violet springs 
But once beside thy bed ; 
But one brief snmmer on thy path 
The dews of heaven are shed, 
+ tho Thy parent fountains shrink away, 
And close their chrystal veins, 
And where thy glittering waters ran 
hong The dust alone remains. 


ou ky 





id sw 1 Nishaal i poles Cais 


ment WEDDED LOVE. 


norm Oh! conceive the happiness to know some 


e hy@™™ere person dearer to you than your own self 


a fgmme-some one breast into which you can pour 
clormeety thought, every grief, every joy! One 
et immm™retson, who, if all the rest of the world were 
thea? calumniate or forsake you, would never 
Jesa 
ther 
a 
eve 
hed 
all 








word ; who would cling to you the closer in 
ickness,in poxerty, in care; who would 
Sidfifice all things for you, and for whom you 
ou'd sacrifice all; from whom, except by 
death, night norday,can you ever be divid- 
wimg! ; whose smile is ever at your hearth; 
rojm— 20 has no tears while you are well and 
eam “ppy, and your love the same. Such is 
| mm "arriage, if they who marry havethearts and 
them SUls to feel that there is no bond on earth 
0 tender and sublime. 
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‘rong you by a harsh thought or an unjust! 
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}_ Our correspondents must be patient. They 
will all receive attention in the course of time. *Ar- 
taxagoras,” however, is now informed that a portion 
of his lines is uncorrectible. We must therefore de- 
cline his command to ‘ correct a/l mistakes.’ The 
l openiag stanzas are charming, and were the whole 
as good they should see the light. The reader will 
discover in the following the real pathos and sublime, 


| perhaps : 





i 
; 


TO JUDITH. 


O thou art fair as the lilly white, 

| Or the charming tints of the new-blown rose ; 
| Those eyes like diamonds sparkle bright, 

And thy cheeks are as red as a toper’s nose ! 





Thy lips, so be-rubied, are gracefully fair— 
A kiss to imprint there I would I could beg— 


Thy chin is like Hebe’s, and auburn thy hair, 
And thy teeth are as white as the white of an egg. 


| 
| 


Like the harp of Molus, enchantingly sweet, 
Are the tones of thy voice as they move on the breeze; 
And while thou dost often thy ditties repeat 
I feel like a monkey when trying to sneeze. 





New ENGLAND Scuoous.—A writer in a South- 
‘ern paper thus describes the Free Schools of New 
‘England :—‘‘ The poorest boy in the Free Schools 
feels as high and as proud asthe richest. ‘ You do 





‘not mean,’ said Governor Barbour, of Virginia, af- 
iter visiting the superb free school at Boston, which 
\he admired very much, ‘that these schools are 
free ?* Indeed Ido,’ said the committee man. 
‘© You remember the boy that got the medal in the 
‘class we have just examined, and the boy that lost 
‘it? The first is the son of that woodsawyer there, 
| (pointing toa man who was sawing wood in the 
'strect) and the second is the son of John Quincy 
| Adams, President of the United States.’ The Vir- 
iginian stared in astonishment at a speetacle like this, 
and no longer wondered at the prosperity of New 


England.’ 


_—— 





| Pretry AND Trvur.—A late writer in an arti- 
‘cle recommending rural pursuits, says :—** A love of 
‘country, and of rural pursuits, induces early rising; 
and the glow of health which mantles on the lovely 
‘cheeks of the fair who rise with the lark, and the 
brightness of the eye that glistens with healthful ra- 
‘diance, is more fascinating to the eye and heart of 
‘man than the artificial roseate hue to be found in the 
ball-room.’’ 





iF Riches may avail much in the hour of afflic- 
tion; the friendship of man may alleviate for a time 
the bitterness of woe; but the angel voice of woman 
is capable of producing a lasting effect on the heart, 
and communicates a sensation of delicious composure 
|which the mind had never before expérienced, even 
\jn the moments of its highest felicity. 
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AN UNENVIABLE POSITION. 

Maj. Noah says, one of the weeklies, in enumera- 
ting the various clasees of literary men’ denominates 
one class drudges. Aye! drudges! Start not, gen- 
tle reader, the title is harsh and unmusical, and yet 
Most of the bright and brilliant morceauz you read in 
the various newspaper publications are written hy 
the men who bear that same harsh and disgraceful 
burthen, the title of drudge! The contents of your 
scrapbooks are made up, for the greater part, of the 
clever productions of literary drudges, while the ef- 
fusions of the pompous men of fame are found lining 
your trunks or enclosing your purchases from the dry 
goods shops. It isan astonishing fact that almost 
every paper in the country is edited by those con- 
tent, or compelled, to delve in obscurity, and urged, 
by the sharpest goadings of poverty, to build up rep- 
utations for assinine soi disant writers whose highest 
literary achievement, is to sign their names to what 
others invent. ‘The literary drudges are your men! 
of good talents, fine education and feeble health— 
men sensitive in the extreme, morbidly alive to any- 
thing calculated to arouse attention to their poverty ; 
friendless, and without the necessary aids«for ad- 
vancement. ‘They toil, unknown and uncared for, 
from morning until night, and from night until morn- 
ing, for the bare means of respectable existence.— 
They write orations, addresses, quack advertise-| 
ments, New Years’ poetry, all anonymous magazine 
papers, dramas, farces, and the legion of other good 
trifles which invariably amuse and enlighten the great, 
mass of readers of miscellany. If there is a set of : 
men in the world deserving unadulterated pity, it is. 
that of literary drudges. 











tcc It is painful to observe how lightly some per- 
sons speak of things that are sacred and divine. We 
often meet with those who apparently take pride in 
ridiculing and blaspheming that Being to whom they 
are indebted for their life and its countless enjoyments. 
We pity such persons—sincerely do we commiserate 
their deplorable condition. It isthe duty of every 
one to cultivate feelings of respect and awe towards 
the Deity. The moral law requires it; our welfare, 
if not for time, certainly for eternity, demands it ;, 
and we spurn with abhorfence and contempt the 
principles of him who refuses to do it, Vo gentle- 
man will indulge in profanity. 





1 F That wife deserves not a husband’s generous 
love who will not greet him with smiles or pleasant- 
ness as he retarns from the labors of the day—who 
will not try to enchain him to his home by the sweet 





enchantment of a cheerful heart. He must be i soeee in the midst of a serious strain, as the grees 
brate who can break away from and desert such a/spots scattered on the Alps delight the eye from i 
loadieais with the snow around them, 
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‘ters is called to the following : 


Liberal Offer ! 

Any individual who will send us $10, -,., . 
advance, shall have forwarded to his address, ¢),. 
copies of the ‘* Green Mountain Gem”? for one ,.. 
This offer will avail in no case except as stated 
above. Send in your orders, gentlemen ! The »,.. 
such orders you send the harder will we labo, te 
you. 





——__ 


Rich Premiums! 

As a further inducement for our friends to go, 
Civuss,—For $10, paid in advance, we will fr ‘ 
the Gem as stated above and a beautiful Copy of 
either of the following works, viz : 

The Pictorial History of the Am. Revolution, 

Pictoria) Bible Biography, 

Sears’ Wonders of the World, 

Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, or 

The Pictorial Family Annual. 

Either of the above works are worth from $2.9 
to $3,00. They are all handsomely bound a 
splendibly illustrated and embellished with fine ap; 
beautiful engravings. 

For $20 we will send twice the number of Copies 
of the Gem as stated,above, and the ’ 


« CHRISTIAN’S GIFT, FOR 1846, 


just published in New York city—the most splendid 
pictorial work on Bible history eyer offered to th 
American Public ; embellished with several hundred 
new and fine engravings—held to be worth six dog. 
lars. 

Our friends in Vermont and New Hampshire, ani 
especially those within thirty miles, who may re 
ceive their papers by mail free from all further e- 
pense, could not do better than to avail themselves 
of the above excessively liberal offers. ‘There ar 


is \\ 





individuals in every neighborhood who may procure , 


ten or twenty snbseribers with hardly an effort. Now Hor, 
is the time to get reading cheap ! of 












pC We have repeatedly given notice that we és 
not take returned papers from the Post Ooffice ; there 
fore notices of discontinuances in that way do n0! 
reach us. The attention of subsceibers and postms- 









Post Office Department, Appointment Office, } 
Washington, D. C., July 3d, 1845. —§ 
Notice to publishers or editors, that subscribers 
do not take their papers from tHE’ office is offgial 
business, and may be franked by the Deputy Tost 
Masters. Sending the same, being made by /aw,§ 
part of their duty. W.N.Mituer, 
2d Ass’t P. M. Gen’! 
















A dash of humor is never so pleasant as when it 
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